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Mercury Tro 


By Frank H. Adams 


Levels of mercury are twice as high in the Everglades as in 
other parts of the state. What will this mean for panthers and 


wading birds? 


he specter of toxic 

mercury in south Florida’s 

aquatic food chain, despite 

years of grappling by 
scientists, is still haunting us. 

“We don’t know all the answers yet,” 
said Ted Lange, a chemist with the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
in Eustis, Florida. Lange has been 
studying mercury in Florida for a decade, 
and he knows we have a long way to go in 
dealing with it. 

“As far as levels in fish are concerned 
the data are not changing,” he said. “But, 
in general, humans aren’t using as much 
mercury; we’re beginning to control how 
much goes into the atmosphere. In time 
we will see a decrease in mercury 
concentrations in fish.” 

Toxic forms of mercury in south 
Florida have tainted the food chain 
enough to kill one of the state’s highly 
endangered Florida panthers, and is 
suspected in the deaths of two others. And 
scientists are concerned that mercury 
could be poisoning other Florida animals. 

Researchers have found high levels in 
the feathers of endangered wood storks, 
and are trying to discover if mercury is 
harming them and other wading birds in 
the Everglades. Habitat loss and other 
factors have made populations of wading 
birds in Florida plummet by 90 percent in 
the last 50 years, and mercury may have 
complicated their situation. 

In many freshwater bodies in the 
state, the GFC, Florida Department of 
Health and the Florida Department of 


Environmental Protection (DEP) have 
urged people to limit their consumption of 
largemouth bass, bowfin and gar, specifi- 
cally, whose mercury levels are high 
enough to pose a potential health risk. In 
part of the Everglades, health officials 
urge people never to eat some species of 
local fish and limit their intake of others. 


Ted Lange 


“There’s only one area in Florida 
where we recommend no consumption at 
all, that is a portion of the Everglades 
south of the agricultural region, Shark 
River Drainage in Dade and Monroe 
counties and Water Conservation Areas 
2A and 3 in Dade, Broward and Palm 
Beach counties,” said Scott Hardin, chief 
of GFC’s bureau of fisheries services. “In 
the vast majority of waters throughout the 
state it’s safe to eat most species of fish, 
but some have limited consumption 
advisories.” 

Like so many problems our world 
faces, there are no easy answers to explain 
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why we are in this situation. Solving the 
situation won't be as simple as turning off 
a tap, because mercury pollution comes 
from human activities ranging from local 
to global. 

According to Tom Atkeson, DEP’s 
mercury coordinator for Florida, mercury 
deposition into the Everglades is 25 times 
greater from air than from water. Mercury 
is carried into the atmosphere when fossil 
fuels, such as coal, are burned to supply 
electricity. The mining and smelting of 
mineral ores also send mercury aloft, as 
do municipal and medical waste incinera- 
tors. 

Atkeson said nothing was known 
about the element in Florida until 1989, 
when GFC biologists, working with then 
HRS and Department of Natural Re- 
sources, discovered it in the Everglades. 
The level in fish there was five times 
higher than the rest of the state; subse- 
quent studies showed the buildup in 
Everglades soils is five times higher now 
than in 1900. Studies of sediments around 
the world have shown that mercury 
deposition from the atmosphere has 
increased two to five-fold since the 
Industrial Revolution. 

In addition to accumulations from 
local emissions, some Everglades accu- 
mulation may be due to a climatological 
mechanism created there that produces 
higher rainfall, dumping mercury brought 
by capricious winds from near and far 
into the waters. 

Bacteria, plants, aquatic insects and 
other small creatures pass mercury up the [> 


ubles 


The Spread of Mercury Into The Environment 


Hg(ll) - Reactive: soluble, dry-deposit 
Hg(0) — Elemental: uncharged, non-reactive a 


Global — Hg(0) carried by wind 


Local — Hg(Il) sent by rain 


Incinerators ... 75% Hg (Il) 
Medical Waste ... 90% Hg(Il) 
Coal ... 30 - 70% Hg (il) 


Charlie Heidecker 
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chain to small fish and larger predatory 
fish. It bioaccumulates and concentrates 
as it is transferred, and the process gives 
some largemouth bass in the Everglades 
mercury levels of over 3 parts per million. 
When mercury levels in fish flesh exceed 
1.5 parts per million, the state Department 
of Health judges it unfit for human 
consumption. 

Humans get warned not to eat fish. 
But we can’t warn animals, and that’s 
where problems start. 

“Chronic exposure to mercury, 
resulting in mortality and lowered 
reproductive success, may be a significant 
factor responsible for lower than expected 
population densities of panthers in 
portions of their range and is likely 
contributing to the extinction of this 
endangered mammal,” reported the 
Florida Panther Technical Committee in a 
memo to the Interagency Committee. 

In some parts of the Everglades 
panthers were getting dangerous and 
potentially lethal levels in their systems 
by eating raccoons that had eaten fish 
that, in turn, had eaten other contaminated 
prey. GFC researchers discovered 


panthers that eat deer or feral hogs, that 
consume vegetation along a different food 
chain, have lower levels of mercury in 
their bodies. This offers some hope. 

“There really is not much we can do 
other than to manage for higher deer 
density in these areas,” said Tom Logan, 
the GFC’s endangered species coordina- 
tor. “Although we know considerably 
more about how mercury affects panthers, 
we still don’t understand the role of 
mercury in that system well enough to 
solve the problem.” 

While researchers have found that 
mercury harms some species of birds, 
they’re trying to find how it affects 
wading birds like wood storks, great blue 
herons and roseate spoonbills. 

“T’ve been looking at mercury in the 
egg tissues of various species. I found 
mercury in both anhingas and great egrets 
but didn’t find substantial amounts in the 
cranes,” said Dan Day, a wildlife biologist 
at the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center 
in Laurel, Maryland. “Mercury in egg 
tissues damages reproduction in some 
bird species,” Day said, “although it will 
take more time to determine how it affects 


Health Advisories for Mercury in Florida Fish 


Unrestricted Consumption 


Limited Consumption 


No Consumption 


Unsampled Waters 


No Consumption of 
King Mackerel over 39" 
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egrets and herons.” 

University of Florida scientists 
Marilyn Spalding and her husband, Peter 
Frederick, have been studying how 
mercury affects birds’ immune systems 
and survival rates. She is with the College 
of Veterinary Medicine; he is a professor 
in the Department of Wildlife Ecolog 

“We focused on great egrets and 
blue herons, checking the blood and 
feathers, and doing necropsies on dead 
birds,” she said. “We found relatively 
high quantities of mercury in various 
organs. But it’s still difficult to interpret 
what that means for individual animals.” 

According to Day at Patuxent, the 
most solid results come from captured 
birds that ate a mercury-tainted diet 
similar to what great egrets and great blue 


y. 
great 


herons eat in the Everglades. Control- 
group birds were fed a mercury-free diet. 

What they found was that birds dosed 
with methylmercury, the organic form of 
the element, gained less weight and their 
red blood cell counts were lower. If that 
happens to birds in the wild, it could 
increase mortality and decrease reproduc- 
tion. 

The problem is, Day said, they don’t 
know for sure if mercury would have the 
same effect on great blue herons and great 
egrets making their way in the wild. 
That’s the direction in which he hopes to 
move his research. 

Legions of scientists from this 
country and others are probing the 
Everglades, trying to find out what we can 
do to mitigate the effects of mercury. 
“Florida is a test-bed,” Atkeson said. And 
not all the news is grim. 

Mercury compounds can settle into 
sediment in water bodies and drop out of 
the loop for some time. Or they can react 
with other compounds to become more 
tightly bound and less a threat. 

Too, there are ways to reduce the 
amount of mercury that gets carried into 
the atmosphere. The amount of mercury 
sent aloft by incinerators is being slowed 
by emissions controls and systems to 
scrub mercury from out-pouring smoke. 
Recycling of fluorescent lights and other 
mercury-containing devices is now 
available in most of the state. Once the 
source of much of the mercury in garbage, 
batteries worldwide are now being 
manufactured mercury-free. 

South Florida studies run by 


Atkeson’s office are monitoring mercury 
coming down in the Everglades area, as 
well as wind-patterns from three smoke- 
stacks, to find out why mercury accumu- 
lates there, if it can be tracked and if 
sources are local or global. “The research 
is like flipping on a light in a dark room,” 
Atkeson said. “In comparison to how little 
we knew in 1989, we have a much better 
understanding of the problem and its 
causes.” 

Scientists have learned a lot about 
mercury and how it works its way through 
the atmosphere, water and food chains. 
But we still have a long way to go. @ 


Outdoor writer Frank H. Adams 
served two years as associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife. Adams has recently 
accepted a writing appointment at Ted Lange, a GFC chemist who has been studying mercury in Florida for a decade, 
Florida State University. says, “In time we will see a decrease in mercury concentrations in fish.” 


Solving the situation won’t be as simple as turning off a 
tap, because mercury pollution comes from human activities 
ranging from local to global. 


Mercury Use Has A Price 


eople have been using various forms of mercury since primitive artists used rocks of cinnabar, containing 
mercuric compounds, to create paintings on the walls of their caves thousands of years ago. Ancient Romans 
used cinnabar to redden the face of the statue of Jupiter on Rome’s Capitoline Hill. 

Cultures from around the world, both ancient and modern, have used this shimmering liquid metal to separate gold 
from dirt, shape felt hats, measure barometric pressure and take body temperature. 

The flip side of that coin is that it has extracted a heavy toll from humanity, in the form of debilitating illness and 
death. Miners, goldsmiths, felt-hat workers and laboratory technicians have all paid the price for the benefits mercury 
has brought to the rest of the world. 

Although nature contributes mercury into the atmosphere via volcanic eruptions and outgassing from the earth’s 
crust, human actions far outstrip nature’s. The widespread use of mercury in mining, metal smelting, paper-making, 
seed-treatment and various heavy industries has spewed countless tons of the stuff into the atmosphere over the centu- 
ries, but most of the release has occurred since World War IL. 

Probably the most terrible example of human mercury poisoning through the food web occurred during the 1950s in 
Japan, when methylmercury from local industry poured out of effluent pipes into the ocean, where fish and crustaceans 
absorbed it. 

Seafood is a staple in Japan, and over time, mercury built up in the tissues of the local people, killing over 100 and 
poisoning about 1000. Because mercury affects unborn and very young children more than adults, many of the Japanese 
victims were exposed while in utero, and entered this world with appalling birth defects. 

So far there have been no known cases of mercury poisoning, which shows first in the central nervous system, in 
Florida. As Atkeson stressed, “This is precautionary, not an epidemic.” Limited consumption in Florida means no more 
than one meal (one-half pound) of fish per week, or one per month for children and women of child-bearing age. 
Cooking will not eliminate mercury from fish, although our bodies will get rid of small amounts of the toxin. The older 
the fish the higher the mercury content. 

For information on areas of limited consumption, consult the Internet at http://fen.state.fl.us/gfe/fishing/health. 
html. Everglades National Park, Water Conservation Areas 2A and 3, and the Shark River drainage are off limits for 
consumption. 
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Foxhunting Wit 


Text and Photographs by Louis Mantini 


he fox is a fictional 

character at the 

Lochloosa foxhunt. 

Instead of using a live 

fox, a fox-urine scent is 
dragged across a predetermined course 
through the Lochloosa Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area that offers both hounds and 
hunters a sporting challenge. This is 
known as drag hunting. 

Fox hunting on horseback is a highly 
organized tradition, and all who partici- 
pate conform to a rigid hierarchy. The 
hunt is directed by the Master of Fox- 
hounds (MFH), who ensures that his or 
her subordinates conduct themselves in a 
manner that will not offend landowners 
nor destroy property. The MFH might also 
perform the role of Huntsman, who is 
responsible for controlling the pack of 
hounds. The Huntsman is highly skilled in 
communicating with the hounds; many of 
his or her signals are broadcast by a series 
of blasts from a horn. 

The Huntsman is assisted by one or 
more Whippers-in, who aid in spreading 
and condensing the pack of hounds during 
the hunt. They also keep the hounds from 
straying towards roads and other hazards. 

The remainder of those sharing the 
hunt are referred to as the Field. The Field 
is supervised by the Fieldmaster who 
makes certain that the Field can observe 
the hunt without interfering with the work 
of the hounds. 

The hunt begins after an early 
morning registration and greeting by the 
MFH. If it’s the first meet of the season, 
the greeting is followed by an official 
Blessing of the Hounds and much fanfare. 
After the riders mount, the hounds are 
ceremoniously released, falling into 
procession with the Staff. The hounds are 
then put into covert. This is a patch of 
woods or brush where a fox might be 
found. The goal of the Huntsman is to 
spread the hounds to adequately canvass 
the area, while keeping them close 


Perhaps the most impressionable moment during the 
hunt is when a hound finds the fox scent, indicating 
such with a blood-curdling report. This is called “giving 


voice.” 


enough to quickly respond as a unit if a 
fox is flushed. This search is called the 
draw. During the draw, the Whippers-in 
are working the perimeter of the covert. 
The Fieldmaster strategically positions 
the Field for the most advantageous view 
of the hounds working or breaking covert 
(emerging from the woods). 

Realistically, a fox will attempt 
elusion by means known best to an animal 
that lives by a keen sense of smell. He 
will detour from a straight line and 
scamper along obstacles that do not hold 
scent, such as fence rails, railroad tracks 
and fallen trees. He is also crafty enough 
to confuse his scent with either livestock 
or wildlife encountered in his flight for 
freedom. A motivated fox might run 15 
miles before seeking refuge up a tree, in a 
hollow log or in a hole in the ground. His 
final effort to hide is appropriately called 
“going to ground.” The drag hunting 
“fox” lays the scent to closely imitate 
these tricks of the wily fox. 

Perhaps the most impressionable 
moment during the hunt is when a hound 
finds the fox scent, indicating such with a 
blood-curdling report. This is called 
“giving voice.” Subsequently, the Hunts- 
man gathers the hounds to this “strike 
hound” with short toots from the horn, 
also known as “doubling the horn.” 
Hounds, horses and riders are then led 
pell-mell across the countryside to where 
the “fox” has gone to ground. 

The Huntsman indicates the end of 
the run with a long, wavering note from 
the horn. In the spirit of non-consumptive 
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use, a reward bag of meat scraps awaits 
the hounds at the end of the scent trail. 

The hunt at Lochloosa has been made 
possible through the efforts of foxhunters 
Alexis and Mac Macaulay, and Louise 
Kelly, the Hunt Secretary. Alexis initially 
contacted officials from the St. Johns 
River Water Management District in 
1994, who were open for suggestions of 
public use on more than 300,000 acres of 
land they managed. The idea of drag 
hunting was accepted for Sunnyhill Farms 
in Marion County. 

Alexis and Mac maintain a pack of 
19 hounds that have been bred from 
backgrounds of historical significance. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson 
and many other noted Americans were 
avid foxhunters and established packs in 
the 1700s, when most foxhounds were 
imported from England and France. 

The hunt season lasts from November 
through March, preceded by a month of 
cubhunting, which is a training period 
mostly for the benefit of new hounds. The 
season is full of special events, including 
Opening and Closing Meets, a hunt ball, 
and a meet on Boxing Day. Boxing Day, 
celebrated the day after Christmas, 
remains a festive occasion in England. 

Subscribing members of the Hunt 
contribute to the care and feeding of the 
hounds through membership fees. The 
Macaulays shoulder the burden of training 
them. Puppies, born in the spring, can be 
trained in the off-season. The most 
important training involves pack disci- 
pline. 


hout Foxes 


~e . 
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Huntmaster Alexis Macaulay gathers foxhounds and leads members of the Misty Morning Hounds hunt club during the hunt at 
Sunnyhill Farms in Marion County. > 
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The Macaulay’s pack, Misty Morning 
Hounds, is registered with the Masters of 
the Foxhounds Association of America 
(MFHA), which certifies 178 hunts and 
registers 52,000 hounds in the United 
States and Canada. The MFHA practices a 
strict code of responsibility. Their bylaws 
and guidebook were rewritten in 1996 to 
clarify standards of conduct in hound and 
kennel care. These by-laws endorse not 
molesting a fox that has gone to ground, 
and they also clarify responsibilities to 
landowners and community. 

Those interested in the hunt are 
encouraged to attend. This requires a 
sound horse, proper tack (stable gear), 
and sometimes formal apparel. A dress 
code serves both safety and tradition. 
Since most hunts are maintained through 
membership and contributions, a capping 


fee is required of guests. This is similar to 
a greens fee on a golf course. Spectators 
are also welcome. For more information 
on Misty Morning Hounds and other fox- 
hunting opportunities in Florida, contact 
Alexis Macaulay (352) 481-2086. @ 


Louis Mantini resides in Gainesville 
and is a biological scientist in the GFC’s 
Fisheries Division. 


Relief for Estate Taxes 


The greatest threat to fox hunting in America is loss of large tracts of land. 
There have been diligent efforts by individuals and organizations involved in this 
sport to preserve its heritage through the creation of conservation easements and 
best land management practices on private lands, resulting in improving its value 
as wildlife habitat. Large tracts of private land have been further protected by the 
1997 American Farm and Ranch Protection Act (Section 508 of Taxpayer Relief 
Act). Forty percent of the value of land placed in permanent conservation 
easement will be exempt from federal estate taxes. The total amount which can 
be excluded is $500,000, or $1 million for a husband and wife. This helps rural 
families keep land rather than being forced to sell it to pay estate taxes. 


Anticipating the chase, the foxhounds eagerly await their release. 
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and is available exclusively through Florida Wildlife. 
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Discover 
Hummingbirds 


By Frank H. Adams 


ne fine fall day I stood 
by a row of shrubs 
festooned with bright-red 
flowers near downtown 
Tallahassee, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of at least one hummingbird. It was time 
for them to migrate through the area, 
refugees fleeing winter’s wrath. 

I was holding a pair of field glasses 
and feeling a bit foolish, wondering if a 
passing cop would see me and figure I 
was some voyeur lurking about the 
bushes. But soon I forgot all about that 
possibility when I saw hummers quickly 
darting through the air. 

They were some distance away, but 
still a delight. How quickly they could 
stop, slam into high gear, and shoot into 
another direction would make any 
running back envious. I couldn't see 
their wings, just blurs. 

Finally one decided to move to the 
red-flowering shrubs, an afternoon 
buffet for hungry hummingbirds. It was 
a female ruby-throated, dancing from 
flower to flower, feeding on sweet 
nectar. Then for some unknown reason, 
she quit her rounds abruptly and took 
off like a rocket. 

Hummingbirds are the smallest 
birds in the world, and have some of the 
most beautiful and fascinating species 
in their family. They're a delight to 
watch, but there’s some confusion over 
how many species you can see in 
Florida. 

Peruse bird identification field 
guides for North America, and you'll 
see only one hummingbird listed for 
Florida — the ruby-throated. Even the 
highly esteemed “Field Guide to the 
Birds of North America,” published by 


The GFC lists seven 
hummingbirds: ruby- 
throated, buff-bellied, 
rufous, Bahama 
woodstar, black- 
chinned, Calliope and 
Anna’s. 
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Hummingbirds are the smallest birds in the world, and have some of the most 


beautiful and fascinating species in their family. Above, a female 


ruby-throated hummingbird finds an irresistable flower. 


the National Geographic Society, lists 
only one. 

But if the truth be known, that tiny 
beauty has the company of a number of 
its cousins. How many varieties of 
hummingbirds actually spend part of 
their lives in Florida is another ques- 
tion, though. 

Some field guides and other sources 
list three, some say six, others say 
seven, one lists eight and one lists nine. 
The birds themselves may not be 
elusive, but finding scholarly agreement 
about how many species flit through 
here can be. Alex Kropp, birding 
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projects manager for the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC), 
shed some light on the matter. 

“When you're looking at a field 
guide you’re looking where these birds 
generally show up, not a complete list 
of their range,” Kropp said. 

But the fact remains that the list of 
hummingbirds seen in Florida is 
growing. The Bahama woodstar hum- 
mingbird joined the list of hummers in 
Florida in 1961, buff-bellied humming- 
birds were confirmed in the early 1980s, 
and Anna’s hummingbird was sighted in 
1988. 


Have these and hummingbirds other 
than the ruby-throated been sailing into 
Florida off and on for some time, 
without confirmed sightings? Or did 
these new sightings actually capture the 
arrival of these avian beauties? 

Nobody knows for sure. 

“There’s no way to answer why 
they are being seen more,” said Eddie 
White, a bird watcher extraordinaire 
who manages the GFC’s quota hunts. 
“We can’t answer if it’s because they 
(hummingbirds) moved here or people 
are just seeing them more now.” 

The GFC lists seven hummingbirds: 


Anna’s hummingbird 


ruby throated, buff-bellied, rufous, 
Bahama woodstar, black-chinned, 
Calliope and Anna’s. Of these, the ruby- 
throated is the most common, followed 
by the rufous, which is described as a 
regular, rare winter visitor in the 
Panhandle and northern peninsula. 

While the number of hummingbird 
species in Florida is under some 
contention, nobody argues over whether 
these feathered fliers are as fascinating 
as they are beautiful. 

Nature has painted their plumage 
with a stunning display of iridescent 
colors, which sometimes change from a 
dull chocolate to a rich ruby hue, like 
the feathers on the ruby-throated 
hummingbird. The reason is that the 
feathers are hollow, and when light hits 
them from the right angle, the ruby 
color springs to life. 


Buff-bellied hummingbird 


Not only are ruby-throated hum- 
mingbirds beautiful, they hatch into 
luxurious nests made from spider silk 
and plant down covered with lichens. 
And how many humans can say they 
were born in a silk bed? 

Hummingbirds are stunt fliers that 
can hover, fly backwards, and even fly 
upside down. Other birds, like seagulls, 
can hover and appear to fly backwards. 
But they do this by flying into a 
headwind and either matching its push 
with their push to hover, or by relaxing 
a bit to drift backwards. 

Hummingbirds don’t need the wind 
to do that. Their wings can move freely 
in almost any direction at the shoulder. 
And the strong pectoral muscles that 
power them make up 30 percent of their 
weight, compared to only 5 percent in 
humans. 

Hummingbirds don’t use their sense 
of smell to zero in on nectar-bearing 
flowers. They find their grub visually, 
and go after things that look flowery, 
among other things. 

“I’ve seen them fly right up to a 
person and check out a flowered print 
on their shirt,” White said. “If you want 
to see them, wear brightly colored 
clothing with flower prints on it.” 

There are other things you can do to 
increase your odds of seeing these 
diminutive flying gems. You can plant 
shrubs and other plants which produce 
flowers hummingbirds love. And you 
can hang up a hummingbird feeder to 
lure them to a place that’s convenient 
for a little bird watching. 

“The biggest mistake with hum- 
mingbird feeders is not changing the 
sugar water often enough,” White said. 
“What you wind up with is poor water. 
Hummingbirds come up there, take a 
taste, and won’t come back.” 

In the summertime it’s important to 
change the sugar water every two to 
three days. Bacteria don’t thrive as well 
during winter as they do in summer, so 
you only need to change the water every 
week. 

White and others also say that you 
don’t need to color the sugar water in 
the feeder to attract hummingbirds. All 
you need is a brightly colored feeder to 
catch roving birds’ eyes. 

And you need to be patient. White 
knows of people who put up a hum- > 
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mingbird feeder and maintained it 
religiously for four years before they 
got any takers for their free lunch. Then 
they were rewarded with rufous hum- 
mingbirds. 

Male rufous hummingbirds sport a 
cacophony of colors, ranging from 
bright red around their throats and 
necks, to rusty tones on their backs, 
white on some parts and a splash of 
green on their heads. The females are 
mainly white and green with a light 
dusting of dull red on the lower abdo- 
mens and tails. 

While not as garishly garbed as the 
rufous, black-chinned hummingbirds are 
also a delight to behold, with dark 
patches of feathers on their throats in 
striking contrast to the swaths of white 
and green nearby. 

It’s not terribly surprising that 
Bahama woodstars are listed as visitors 
to this state, since the Bahamas aren’t 
too far from our shores, and the south- 
ern end of the state has a hospitable 
subtropical climate. 

But Calliope, Anna’s and buff- 
bellied hummingbirds also make it here, 
and their general range in birding field 
guides shows them in the western 
United States and into Mexico. That’s 
an impressive detour. 

When hummingbirds migrate north, 
the males fly ahead of the females. This 
gives them a chance to scout out 
territories with good nesting sites and 
plenty of food. In this process conflict 
is inevitable. 

“I’ve seen some terrible fights 
between hummingbirds,” White said. 
“They'll fall on the ground and after 
they hit, still continue fighting.” 

Combat between birds isn’t the only 
conflict hummingbirds face. In our 
adoration, we sometimes set them up for 
predators. 

“While you're admiring a young 
bird or a nest, there may be other eyes 
looking at you. Predators such as crows, 
jays, roadrunners, cats and mice that all 
eat baby hummers, will wonder what 
you find so interesting, and will investi- 
gate after you’re gone. Use binoculars 
to watch from a distance as much as 
possible,” said information on the 
World Wide Web site, Hummers! 

There are other perils inadvertently 
caused by humans. Some pesticides we 


(top) Black-chinned hummingbird 
(center) Rufous hummingbird 
(bottom) Calliope hummingbird 


Illustrations by Peggy Perkerson 


spray on flowering plants possibly harm 
hummingbirds. 

“Certainly reduction in the use of 
pesticides in areas where hummingbirds 
forage would be beneficial for the 
birds,” White said. “Love them, but 
don’t love them to death.” 

Hummingbirds are fascinating, and 
can reward people with views of 
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wildlife they will remember for ages. 
And if you’re in the right place at the 
right time, who knows, you might be the 
first person to spot a hummingbird 
species new to Florida.@ 


Frank H. Adams was associate 
editor of Florida Wildlife and is now a 
writer for Florida State University. 


eeping with tradition, your 
hunt for a trophy bass in 
Florida starts with a pre- 
dawn wake-up call that drags 
you from the comfort of an air-condi- 
tioned motel room. A cup of lip-curling 
coffee precedes your entry into the 
cockpit of a boat, with its seat that puts 
your knees six inches above your eye- 
balls. Next, an oversized outboard engine 
grumbles and growls into life, mocking 
the guide, who greets you by muttering 
about late starts and slugabed anglers. 
Obviously he hasn’t bothered glancing at 
the black sky and glowing stars overhead. 

The pilot of your waterborne speed- 
ster eases away from the dock. With a 
single downward push on the throttle, he 
promptly balances the boat on its transom. 
A whoosh of falling bow and the speed- 
ster is up on plane, slicing through pre- 
dawn darkness at 60 miles per hour. The 
resulting blast of damp Florida air slaps 
you wide awake and you finally realize 
this is THE DAY. 

You are here. You are actually on 
Lake Okeechobee. This is the culmination 
of years of planning and anticipation (and 
six-month advance reservations with 
payment in full, thank you). 

Twenty minutes later, still trying to 
recover your breath, the first streaks of a 
false dawn let you know you are bobbing 
gently in the middle of a watery forest 
filled with reeds and rushes. A few more 
minutes and you find yourself surrounded 
by an array of fishing rods jutting out in 
all directions, so that the boat looks like a 
startled porcupine, with you in the middle 
of all the spines. 

Then it happens! 

The big red and white bobber 
suspending a 9-inch wild shiner off the 
bottom begins a frenetic dance. Hurling 
yourself at the rod attached to that 
gyrating bit of terminal tackle, you find 
the helpful captain has a size 12 boot 
planted on the rod butt. This causes you to 
slip and almost launch yourself into the 
lake, a scene apparently unnoticed by 
your guide. 

“Not yet...not yet...not yet” comes the 
rumbling voice of your guide, ignoring 
your flailing actions while his eyes fixate 
on the moving float. Despite your 
excitement, you realize he is carrying on a 


three-way conversation involving you, [>> 


| 


S=—_———8 |. 


EMeMDe ring 


Text and Photographs by Ross Parsons 


It’s trophy time! You push your first ever 10- 
pound largemouth toward the camera, hoping it 
looks bigger than your buddy’s back home. And 
now that it’s caught, what should you do with it? 
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himself and the fish. 

“Eat a little longer sweetheart,” he 
says, in a syrupy, inviting voice. 

“Make sure she’s got it,” he growls in 
your direction. 

“A little longer darling,” his gravely 
voice softly directs the fish. 

“Okay, pick up the rod and don’t 
spook the fish,” he tosses in your direc- 
tion. 

“Easy now, girl.” 

Find out where she is and point the 
rod tip at her” (in your direction). 

“Get ready! Get ready! Get ready!” 
(to both of us). 

“Almost,” he mutters to the world in 
general. 

“NOW!” he suddenly bellows, the 
explosive command startling you into 
driving the butt end of a stiff rod into your 
stomach and violently throwing the rod 
tip high into the sky. Somehow you find 
yourself setting the hook, sort of accord- 
ing to your guide’s earlier instructions. 

This is the magic moment. You feel 
something with enough muscle to enter a 
local power-lifting contest hammering 
and throbbing at the end of your line. You 
also realize the ‘something’ is seriously 


threatening to take you home and show 
the other bass a big one that didn’t get 
away. 

Meanwhile, from somewhere outside 
your zone, the guide is describing odd 
events that will surely occur should you 
fail to bring the fishy monster within his 
reach. 

“Hold the rod tip up!...Keep your line 
tight!...Reel faster!...Not that fast!... Reel 
harder!... Not that hard!... Ease off on the 
drag!... Don’t give her any slack!” 

His series of contradictions gives you 
a choice. You can either land the fish or 
have a nervous breakdown trying to 
follow the stream-of-consciousness orders 
beating at your ears. 

You are actually managing to bully 
your obstreperous trophy out of a mass of 
dense vegetation when you spot a long- 
handled net snaking through the air. The 
guide enmeshes your battler eight feet 
from the gunwales — you begin to inhale 
for the first time in what seems like hours. 

“Great job! Good fish! You set the 
hook fine! That was like a pro! That is 
really one Big Mama Bass!” The litany of 
additional mumbled congratulations flows 
from your mentor as he pops the hook 


free of a massive jaw and thrusts the fish 
into your trembling fist. 

“Good to have a real angler on 
board...lots better than the last party...did 
a good job...probably go 10 pounds or 
better...hand me your camera...hold up the 
fish for a picture...great job...great.” 

Following the obligatory bone- 
crushing handshake, you obediently 
extend your prize toward the lens. The 
voice of your once-taciturn guide hasn't 
stopped. 

“What are you gonna do with her?” 
he questions from beneath his traditional 
long-billed guide cap. 

“Too big for eating,” he says. “They 
get sorta chewy and tasteless at that size 
you know. Besides, I’m not sure how long 
she'll last, even in my big aerated live 
well. You wanna turn her loose?” 

Welcome to the moment of truth! 

Remember, you have spent years 
dreaming of the day you actually catch a 
bass this big. You still have a library-sized 
stack of outdoor magazines, dog-eared 
from reading and re-reading tales of 
massive Florida bass prowling the depths 
of Lake Okeechobee. Your fishing 
buddies back home are going to be 


Sunrise over a stand of shoreline trees lining a conservation area canal in south Florida is often a prelude to excitement. 
(Previous page) Lake Worth bass angler Gary Sergel holds a trophy bass moments prior to releasing. 
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Paul Wenfink of West Palm Beach catches and releases a largemouth bass from the long 
rim canal on the eastern shore of Lake Okeechobee. 


chomping at the bit to hear all the details 
about putting this monster in the boat. 

Now the guy you paid to lead you to 
this magnificent moment asks if you want 
to throw it back. 

“Like I said,” his bottom-dredging 
voice continues. “It’s your fish. You 
caught her and you can mount her if you 
really need a trophy to take home. Or we 
can take exact measurements and you can 
order a replica mount. I’Il even clean her 
if that’s what you want. We hate to put the 
knife to the big spawners, but of course, if 
you...” 

While wondering if you fully 


comprehend your guide’s question, the 
biggest bass you have ever seen is 
hanging from your outstretched grip. It 
may be your imagination, but each flop of 
her heavy, two-inch thick tail seems just a 
touch feebler than the last. You lower her 
into the water, still not letting go. 

Meanwhile, the individual in the 
baseball cap sitting across from you has 
one eyebrow cocked inquiringly. 

“Did you get a good picture of my 
fish?” you ask hesitantly. “I’d hate not to 
have something to show the guys back 
home. After all, how many 10-pound bass 
will I catch in my lifetime?” 


“No problem with the camera,” the 
guide says, casually waving a Polaroid 
photo. “Besides, if there’s one big one 
here, could be an even bigger one just 
down the grass line.” 

Finally, with a little coaching, you 
lean over the low gunwale of the specialty 
boat to ease the largest bass you’ ve ever 
seen back into the water. You feel 
rewarded to see the trophy bass generate 
one final wave of her still powerful tail. 
She propels approximately two gallons of 
lake water directly into your face as a 
farewell gesture. 

In that brief scenario lies the key to 
Lake Okeechobee and its reputation as the 
place to go for a trophy bass. It also offers 
an insight into the business acumen of the 
professional guides keeping the lake full 
of big bass. Many of them require catch- 
and-release. 

The fish you dreamed of for years is a 
memory. The thoughts and the photo- 
graphs are yours to keep and cherish for a 
lifetime. At the same time, you know a 
“Big Mama Bass’ is swimming freely 
through her favorite weeds, ready for the 
next angler. 

Miles of interstate highway will 
separate you from the scene before you 
realize your trip-of-a-lifetime generated a 
total package of one slightly soggy instant 
photo and a hat that may never dry 
completely. 

You'll complete your daily routine 
many times before you once more face 
the wide expanse of Lake Okeechobee, or 
another trophy-laden body of water. 
Meanwhile, when one of your associates 
glances across the room to question the 
smile playing across your face, don’t 
bother trying to explain. 

It’s about your bass. The look on your 
face is simply a reflection of the glorious 
surface of the water the day you invested 
in a $200 splash. @ 


Editor’s Note: Use of a landing net 
is discouraged if you plan to release your 
fish. 

Ross Parsons is an angler and free- 
lance writer from Dade City. 


For an instant Florida 


fishing license call toll-free 
1-888-FISH-FLORIDA. 
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The Woman 
Who Was 
Unstoppable 


A Tribute to Marjorie Carr 


By Janisse Ray 


Paynes Prairie wouldn’t be here if it weren’t for Marjorie Carr. Neither would Apalachicola 
Bluffs Preserve, nor any number of wild places she turned her benevolent eye toward 


protecting. 


twas a sad day mid-October 

when Marjorie Carr, longtime 

defender of paradise and one 

of Florida’s pioneer environ- 
mental activists, was laid in the ground. In 
the 82-year course of her life, Marjorie 
fought — there is no other word for it — to 
protect wildness in this state. 

Paynes Prairie wouldn’t be here if it 
weren’t for Marjorie Carr. Neither would 
Apalachicola Bluffs Preserve, nor any 
number of wild places she turned her 
benevolent eye toward protecting. Her 
most significant legacy, however, is the 
halting of the Cross Florida Barge Canal. 

In the mid-1960s the federal govern- 
ment, namely the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, commenced digging a trans- 
peninsula channel across the north-central 
part of Florida. Carr, then in her forties, 
hove to and founded Florida Defenders of 
the Environment (FDE). The group 
relentlessly pointed out that not only was 
the canal impractical, but destructive; it 
would wreck rivers and, since it would cut 
to the aquifer, ruin natural patterns of 
hydrology. Besides, it was an economic 
boondoggle. 

“She more or less singlehandedly 


stopped the Barge Canal from being 
built,” said Bob Simons, public lands 
chair and 20-year board member of FDE, 
an organization a few thousand strong. 
“Everybody was for it, in the beginning. 
When she got done, everybody was 
against it. The Corps of Engineers fought 
her and she won.” 

But not immediately, unfortunately. 
Before President Nixon finally 
deauthorized the project in 1971, the 
Corps entered the pristine floodplain of 
the lower Ocklawaha River, a half hour 
from Carr’s home in Micanopy, and 
leveled miles of it. In 1968, south of 
Palatka, they constructed the Rodman 
Dam as part of the canal and filled it with 
river-water, flooding what had been 
wilderness. 

In the face of that devastation, Carr 
did not stop. Tabling the canal project for 
good was not enough for her; she de- 
manded the river be restored, and spent 
the last decades of her life seeing that it 
happen. 

Susan Cerulean worked as a biologist 
in the Environmental Service Center Carr 
created in Tallahassee to monitor legisla- 
tive activities. For the past decade she has 
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been a member of FDE’s board of 
trustees. “I try to imagine working so hard 
to keep a beautiful, strong, free-flowing 
river intact,” Cerulean said, “then 
watching big machines come in and 
flatten it.” 

“She watched that,” she said. “But 
Marjorie probably stood there on that 
bank and said, ‘What’s the next step?’” 

In 1992, despite opposition, the 
governor and cabinet voted unanimously 
to remove Rodman Dam and restore the 
Ocklawaha River. Soon the Florida 
Department of Environmental Protection 
will apply for permits to remove the 
structure. 

“Marjorie reminds us that some 
things may take all our life, and many 
lives, to attain,” said Cerulean. 

What interests and inspires me as 
much as Carr’s bottomless hope is her 
means of activism, how she did it. If we 
can learn from her, I think — if all of us 
could be more like Marjorie Carr— we 
could better defend wildness. Protection 
and restoration would go quicker. 

“All she did was gather the truth and 
get the facts out to the public,” said 
Simons, a bearded, blue-eyed man with 


sun-rich skin. His hair is going gray. “She 
had faith in human nature,” he continued. 
“She knew everyone wants the earth to be 
healthy, that we just squabble over the 
details.” 

But how was she so persuasive, so 
influential, so unstoppable? 

“I live out in the woods,” Simons 
said. “I’m not a people person. But 
Marjorie, when she talked to somebody 
she could enlist their aid.” He paused a 
minute, remembering. “When she came to 
you, she had all the facts lined up. She 
knew what she wanted and laid it out.” 

“It was extremely difficult to say no 
to Marjorie Carr,” he said. “The only way 
to do it was to say, “Yeah, Marjorie, 
you're right, but I can’t do it.” 

Carr, the widow of herpetologist and 
writer Archie Carr, was a great strategist, 
a sharp thinker. “She believed that science 
and good data should be brought to bear 
on decision-making,” Cerulean said. “She 
came from an era when most political 
decisions were based on favors. She 
believed in integrity.” 

That wasn’t all. 

“She wasn’t afraid of anybody,” 
Simons told me, recounting a story Lt. 


Gov. Buddy MacKay told at Carr’s 
funeral. When he was a freshman repre- 
sentative, she had phoned his office, “This 
is Marjorie Carr,” she said. “I want to 
speak to the Representative. Tell him I'll 
hold.” 

When he answered the phone, she 
told him what she wanted: for him to 
educate all the other representatives on 
the Ocklawaha issue. 

“T can’t help you,” he protested. “I’m 
not on any committees.” 

“You’re a freshman rep,” she said. 
“You've got nothing else to do anyway.’ 

“Marjorie didn’t think anything was 
impossible, and for her, nothing was,” 
Simons went on. “She always thought 
big.” 


Marjorie Carr was a woman who 
stood by her convictions. Once, in a 
meeting where her proposal to move the 
Audubon Society state headquarters to 
Tallahassee was defeated, she and Helen 
Hood, a colleague environmentalist who 
shared her sentiments, stood up and 
resigned. On the ride back to Gainesville, 
Carr said, “Well, I guess we’ ll have to 
move our headquarters to Tallahassee.” 
Within six months she had raised 


$250,000 for a Tallahassee office of the 
Florida Defenders of the Environment. 

“Marjorie would not accept defeat,” 
Cerulean told me. “If there’s ever a 
person who could be called indomitable, 
she was it.” Physically, Carr was a tall, 
strong-looking woman who battled 
emphysema her last years, accompanied 
by an oxygen tank as she worked. She 
was the mother of five children. 

Many times a day, when I am 
stumped and defeated, I think of Marjorie 
Carr. I tell myself: she thought big. For 
her, nothing was impossible. In the face of 
massive destruction of nature, she kept 
going. She had faith in human nature. She 
would not accept defeat. 

And now that Marjorie is gone, 
others will carry on. Most of the almost- 
250 mourners at her funeral honored her 
by wearing Ocklawaha buttons. But the 
picture that stays with me is the bumper 
sticker someone taped in the rear window 
of the hearse: “Free the Ocklawaha 
River,” it said. @ 


Janisse Ray is an award-winning 
nature writer and frequent contributor to 
Florida Wildlife. 


Silver Springs flows into the Ocklawaha River, shown here — the principal tributary of the St. Johns. Marjorie Carr strove to keep the 
river wild, persuading President Nixon in 1971 to halt the Cross Florida Barge Canal. 
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“There’s a big “gator on 
her nest of eggs, and 
she’s really mean. Don’t go anywhere 
near her!” As I prepared to step off the 
airboat into the swampy water, I asked 
myself how I had gotten into this mess. 
The answer was simple. I had volun- 
teered. 

I wanted my |1-year-old son, Robbie, 
to experience the “real Florida.” With 
this in mind, I planned a unique summer 
vacation. I contacted the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission (GFC) in 
Tallahassee, and asked if there was any 
way we could volunteer to work in the 


oe y | eS 
e careful on this island,” 
the biologist warned us. 


Adventure 


Text and Photographs by Vickie Pryor 


The Occasional Volunteer program does not require a 
long-term commitment or special training. It allows indi- 
viduals to work under the direct supervision of a GFC 


Everglades with the GFC fora couple of | employee, and to volunteer to work on a specific project 
weeks. I explained that my sonhad never orina specific area. 


seen the Everglades, and that I wanted 
him to learn about the area while doing 
“hands-on” work. His middle school 
requires him to perform 20 hours of 
volunteer community service during the 
summer. 

I was told that the GFC has a pro- 
gram called Occasional Volunteers (OV). 
Unlike the Reserve Officer program, the 
OV program does not require a long-term 
commitment or special training. It allows 
individuals to work under the direct 
supervision of a GFC employee, and to 
volunteer to work on a specific project or 
in a specific area. We were advised to 
contact the regional office in the Ever- 
glades area and inquire about volunteer 
opportunities. I called the Everglades 
Regional Office, and was given the name 
and phone number of the wildlife biolo- 
gist in the Ft. Lauderdale office. He 
informed me that during the time period 
we were planning to be in the area, staff 
would be planting trees on deer islands as 
part of the Everglades Restoration Project. 
He said we were welcome to join them. 

Robbie and I met GFC wildlife 
biologist Steve Coughlin at the Holly- 
wood office and he introduced us to his 
staff. In addition to Steve, we would be 
working with Marc Proudfoot, a lab 
technician; Mike Anderson and Robert 
Guerra, wildlife biologists; as well as 
Iyesha Brinson, a wildlife intern from the 
University of Florida. Our caravan to the 
Everglades Wildlife Management Area 
consisted of four trucks, towing three 
airboats. The trucks and airboats were 
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Robbie Pryor is helping reforest a small island in the Everglades. 


loaded with trees and plants in big black 
plastic pots. In addition, Steve brought 
shovels, machetes, metal stakes and tags 
for the trees we would be planting. In our 
backpack were mosquito repellent, 
sunscreen and a camera. Everybody 
brought their own lunch, and plenty of 
water and Gatorade. 

We arrived at the airboat launching 
site off U.S. 27, where there was nothing 
visible for miles except sawgrass. We 
were assigned to a boat with Steve. He 
instructed us on wearing earplugs to 
muffle the noise of the airboat engine — 
everybody had earplugs or earmuffs. I sat 
on the high seat behind Steve, and Robbie 
sat near the front of the airboat, at Steve’s 
feet. Every square inch of the boat was 
filled with trees, bushes, backpacks, 
coolers and shovels — a lot of weight. 

When Steve cranked the engine and 
nosed the boat out into the sawgrass, we 
were following the other two airboats. 
Robbie was directly in the path of all the 
wet sawgrass, debris and bugs blown into 
our boat from the airboats in front. The 
front of his shirt was plastered with wet 
sawegrass in the first few minutes, and he 
had a look of pure terror in his eyes. His 
hair was standing on end, and I wasn’t 
sure if that was from the wind, or from 
panic. Steve saw that he was getting 
bombarded, and stopped the airboat so 
Robbie could move up to the seat with 
me. After that, Robbie enjoyed the ride. 

The wind whipped our clothes as we 
raced across the sawgrass swamp. I kept 
one hand on my straw hat and one hand 
on my glasses. We saw all kinds of birds, 
including herons, coots, songbirds, and an 
occasional osprey. Every now and then 
we passed near an alligator. 

The Everglades islands are small, 
most about a quarter acre but some as big 
as several acres. According to Steve, deer 
live in close association to these islands, 
which provide refuge for them during 
periods of high water, such as the one in 
the winter of 1995 that killed upwards of 
80 percent of the deer herd. Marsh 
rabbits, opossums and raccoons use the 
islands, as do birds; alligators and turtles 
nest there. 

Flooding and uncontrolled wildfires 
have destroyed the vegetation on some of 
these tiny islands. The GFC is working on 
their restoration, “trying to provide more 


upland habitat” by planting native shrubs 
and water-tolerant trees — strangler fig, 
hackberry and bays. Once the canopy is 
reestablished, other vegetation will return. 

All too soon, we arrived at the first 
island targeted for planting, and the 
airboats pulled up to its edge. Although 
the ground looked fairly solid, we sunk to 
our knees in mud when we stepped off the 
airboat. Robbie wasn’t sure he liked that, 
especially since it was impossible to see 
what he might be stepping on. He 
scrambled to higher ground. 

Everybody helped off-load some of 
the plants, and I was just grabbing a pot 
and heading after Steve when he yelled a 
warning about the alligator nest. Needless 
to say, he didn’t have to remind us! 

We would plant between thirty and 
forty trees and shrubs on this one island. 

I dug holes and Robbie stayed next to 


me on alligator watch. While he planted 
the trees, I watched for the alligator. We 
didn’t linger to admire our work! We 
planted wax myrtle bushes and coco plum 
trees, and soon realized that this project 
was no picnic. It was hot, and the humid- 
ity on the island was very high. We were 
glad to see the last tree planted, and more 
than ready to leave the gator behind us. 

When we left the island, we traveled 
to an area where the sawgrass had burned 
four months before. The sawgrass was 
much shorter, and there was a breeze, so 
we stopped and parked the airboats side 
by side by side for a lunch break. Robbie 
and I drank lots of water and Gatorade, 
but weren’t too hungry. While we rested, 
the biologists told Robbie how and why 
they burned the sawgrass. 

“If you look at the Everglades 
historically,” Steve said, “before levees [>> 
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and roads and canals, you see that the 
Everglades burned regularly, about once 
every three or four years. Burning kept 
the sawgrass rejuvenated and maintained 
a good diversity of plants; it also kept fuel 
loads down to reduce the chance of a 
wildfire coming through and damaging 
island trees.” 

“We are trying to mimic the natural 
plan,” Steve continued, saying that the 
sawgrass starts sprouting immediately 
after a fire, even the next day. 

Steve explained to Robbie how 
controlled burning, which improves 
habitat, is important as a wildlife manage- 
ment tool. He also told him about other 
projects biologists work on, such as 
census counts of deer and inventories of 
wading birds. Robbie was fascinated as 
the staff described how they use airplanes, 
airboats and half-tracks to monitor the 
Everglades. 

After lunch, we plugged our ears 
again and zoomed to the next island on 
the agenda, Grand Myrtle Cay, passing an 
occasional island with a dwelling on it. 
Steve identified them as hunting camps 
and explained that they are used as 
weekend retreats or hunting cabins. It 
seemed strange to see houses with doors, 
windows, screens and mowed “lawns,” 
surrounded by miles and miles of 
sawerass and accessible only by airboat. 

The afternoon passed as we hopped 
from island to island planting trees and 
bushes. When we finished planting the 
last tree, it was after 3 p.m. On the last 
island were clouds of mosquitoes, so we 
were glad to finish there and be back on 
the airboat! 

When we got back to the boat 
launching area, we made arrangements to 
meet the crew the next day to go out with 
another load of trees and bushes. 

At the end of the day Robbie said, 
“Mom, if I win the lottery I’m gonna buy 
five airboats!” 

On the second day, we took only two 
airboats, and the one we were on was 
faster and newer. The seats were more 
comfortable, too. Robbie had a great 
view, and he spotted a wounded least 
bittern. In spite of valiant resuscitative 
efforts by Mike and lyesha, the bittern 
didn’t survive. It was left in the sawgrass, 
and Mike told Robbie it would probably 
be eaten by an alligator. All part of the 
food chain in the Everglades. 


We spent two more days out in the Everglades 
with the GFC crew removing collars from more than 
one hundred trees. Although we were hot, dirty, tired, 
and sore at day’s end, volunteering with the GFC 
gave us a rare opportunity to see “the real Ever- 
glades” and to learn about the area from experts. 


We saw a big alligator (about 8 feet 
in length), swimming with his whole back 
out of the water. He was right in the 
middle of the airboat trail, moving in the 
same direction we were headed. Mike 
turned the airboat off the trail and into the 
sawegrass, and we passed next to him. The 
‘gator never changed direction, and the 
last we saw of him, he was still in the 
middle of the trail, swimming with his 
head and back above the water. 

The first island we stopped to plant 
trees on was inhabited by a very large 
cottonmouth water moccasin. Mike 
almost stepped on it. By the time he 
yelled “moccasin!” Robbie was back on 
the airboat. No amount of begging, 
pleading or ordering could get Robbie to 
set foot on that island again. 

The last island we planted was called 
“Big Green.” It was much larger than the 
others we planted, and even had a tall 
cabbage palm on it. It had a beautiful 
meadow of wild flowers, and lots of fresh 
deer tracks. We didn’t see any deer on the 
part of the island we were on, but it was 
great habitat for them, Mike said. 

Two years ago, the GFC staff planted 
some trees on Big Green, and put hog- 
wire collars around the new trees to 
protect them from damage by foraging 
animals. We saw the trees they had 
planted, and some were beautiful maples 
that had grown to 20 feet tall. The wire 
was still around the base of the trees, and 
we felt good to think that the trees we 
were planting might thrive like that. The 
lower limbs of the trees were rubbing on 
the hogwire, and the limbs were being 
damaged. We used wire cutters to remove 
the hogwire, and carefully saved the 
collars for re-use. 

We spent two more days out in the 
Everglades with the GFC crew removing 
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collars from more than one hundred trees. 
Although we were hot, dirty, tired and 
sore at day’s end, volunteering with the 
GFC gave us a rare opportunity to see 
“the real Everglades” and to learn about 
the area from experts. The GFC staff took 
the time to answer Robbie’s questions, to 
point out animal tracks and to share their 
wealth of knowledge. 

On the way home Robbie said, “If I 
ever get rich, I’m moving to the Ever- 
glades and give the GFC $2 million 
because they could use the money to do 
great things.” @ 


Vickie Pryor is a public nurse at the 
Leon County Health Department and at 
one time was assigned to the GFC 
Everglades Youth camp. She lives with her 


family in Tallahassee. 


You Can Volunteer 


“A lot of our projects require a 
large number of hands,” said GFC 
biologist Steve Coughlin. “We're 
limited by staff and can get so much 
more accomplished with volunteers. 
They work right with us.” 

Much of the work is seasonal, 
and takes place during the week. 
Much of it occurs within wildlife 
management areas, and ranges from 
boardwalk construction, cleanups, 
prescribed burning, tree island 
restoration, creel surveys and wild- 
life counts to assistance with nature 
programs or attending a checkstation. 

If you are interested, please 
contact the regional office nearest 
you (listed in the front of this 
magazine). You will be sent an 
application. 


1996-97 Hunting Accidents 


Ae 


By Captain Ed Tyer 


The number of hunting accidents for fiscal year 1996-97 has risen to 21, up one from the previous year. 
Fatalities doubled from two to four. Seventeen were injuries. 

Anyone born on or after June 1, 1975 is required to pass hunter safety training upon purchase of a hunting license. 
Youngsters hunting with a parent or guardian may attempt to take game without having had the training. The free, 
12-hour course teaches the basics in firearm safety, wildlife identification, survival, etc. To register, contact the 
regional office of the GFC nearest you, listed on the inside front cover of this magazine. 

The following accidents were investigated by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission during the past 
hunting season. 


October 5, 1996: While dove hunting, a hunter was sitting on a stool facing the field when he felt pellets impact his back 
and the back of his head (113 pellets were removed at the hospital) fired by a shooter who was shooting at too low an angle 
when other hunters were present. Be aware of your direction of fire and the location of fellow hunters. 


October 20, 1996: Hunters were dove hunting in a harvested peanut field. The shooter was the passenger in a vehicle that 
was traveling across the field. A few doves flew up from the ground near the passenger side of the vehicle; the shooter 
stepped out of the vehicle and fired once at the birds. The two victims were directly in the shot path of the shooter. As a 
hunter you have the responsibility to know your zone of fire — be aware of what directions are safe to fire in and how far 
your shot can travel. 


October 26, 1996: While hog hunting from a swamp buggy, a hunter was struck by a ricocheting buckshot pellet that 
penetrated the left portion of the chin, breaking the jaw. Three shooters were firing towards a hog they spotted 10-15 yards 
in front of the buggy, and in haste one of the shooters shot the buggy’s guard rail, causing a ricocheting projectile to strike 
the victim. Hunting is an exciting sport, but this should not overrule safety and common sense. 


November 9, 1996: While deer hunting, the victim was standing on top of a dog box. The box was on the back of the 
victim’s father’s pickup truck. The dogs ran a deer between the shooter and the victim. The shooter shot the deer and one 
pellet struck the victim in the left cheek. Not all of the shot from a shotgun shell travels in a direct line. The shot pattern 
gets wider and higher the further it gets from the gun barrel. Always be sure of your target and what is beyond it and to the 
sides. [> 
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1996-97 Hunting Accidents 
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November 16, 1996: One deer hunting party, unaware of another hunting party in the same area, fired at a deer running off 
the road. The victim, who was driving down the road, heard shots and sounds of pellets striking his truck. One buckshot 
pellet entered his left forearm and traveled toward his wrist. Never shoot toward a road or dwelling. 


November 23, 1996: A hunter shot a deer as it crossed a road in a hunting club. The deer ran into an area of young planted 
pines. The shooter went into the pines behind the dogs; the victim and two other hunters went in ahead of the deer. The 
shooter saw the deer and fired once, killing the deer and striking the victim, who was standing beyond the deer. They were 
hunting on private land and the victim did not have on blaze orange. The bright color could have helped the shooter identify 
the victim, who was in the line of fire, as another hunter. 


November 24, 1996: The shooter/victim observed a deer moving in front of him and cocked his muzzleloader but did not 
shoot. As he lowered the muzzle of the gun it discharged, shooting him in the right foot. A/ways point the muzzle in a safe 
direction in case of accidental discharge. 


November 26, 1996: Three deer hunters came to a Y in the trail, two went right and one went left. The two groups were out 
of sight of each other when the shooter fired at a sound. This resulted in one fatal and one nonfatal accident. Never shoot at 
a sound. Always identify your target and be sure it is legal game before firing. 


November 30, 1996: Two brothers were deer hunting and as they were walking, the shooter was trying to lower the 
hammer of his gun. His finger was on the trigger and he was letting the hammer down with his thumb when his thumb 
slipped off the hammer and the 20-gauge single shot shotgun discharged and fatally shot the victim in the right lower back 
area. Always point the muzzle in a safe direction, in case of an accidental discharge. 


December 7, 1996: The victim and shooter were in the same hunting party. The shooter saw the deer and shot at it. The 
victim was between the deer and the shooter, and two 00 buckshot pellets entered his body, one at the back right side of his 
head, and the other at his back, approximately three inches below his right shoulder. Always know where your hunting 
partners are and wear blaze orange to improve your visibility to other hunters. 


December 8, 1996: A duck hunter left his blind with shotgun in hand to retrieve some ducks. Realizing his gun was going 
to get wet, he took it by the forearm with his right hand and attempted to place the shotgun, barrel down, in the fork of a 
tree. A small limb engaged the trigger, causing the shotgun to discharge, wounding the hunter in the right upper thigh. 
Always unload the firearm and open the action before laying it aside or resting it against something. 


December 10, 1996: Two hunters were “driving” deer while two other hunters took stands along an old road. One hunter, 
upon hearing shots, started towards the shots and was hit twice with 00 buckshot. The shooter thought he saw a deer and 
shot, realizing after he shot that he had shot a member of his party. You must take the time to positively identify your target 
to ensure that it is legal game. 


December 14, 1996: Victim, wearing an orange vest, was riding a bicycle alone on a two-rut road. The shooter was hunting 
more than 200 yards away with another hunter who had gone into a cypress head to flush a deer. The victim, mistaken for 
game, was fatally shot as he rode into view of the shooter. You must take the time to positively identify your target to ensure 
that it is legal game. 


December 22, 1996: Hunters were tracking a wounded deer when a deer jumped up and ran. Shots were fired and the 
victim was hit on the left hand between the middle and index finger. Two small holes were also noted in the windbreaker the 
victim was wearing. As a hunter you have the responsibility to know your zone of fire — be aware of what directions are safe 
to fire in and how far your shot can travel. 


December 26, 1996: While attempting to take a deer by unlawful method (using a .22-rimfire rifle), a party of three, 
including a shooter who had no hunting experience, was attempting to hunt after smoking marijuana. The shooter mistook 
the victim for game and shot the victim as he crossed a canal. The third hunter went to the scene and found the victim with a 
fatal wound. Never handle a firearm while under the influence of alcohol or other impairing drug. 
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January 15, 1997: While deer hunting, the shooter tripped on a small oak tree lying on the ground. As he fell, the gun 
discharged and the shot struck the victim in the right thigh. Always point the muzzle of your firearm in a safe direction. 


January 18, 1997: Shooter and victim were walking along a road. They saw a rabbit and the shooter loaded his firearm. 
As he closed the action, the firearm discharged and hit the victim in the upper right side of his right leg. The single most 
important rule of firearm safety is muzzle control. 


February 15, 1997: Three hunters traveling in a pickup truck observed a deer running out of the woods in front of their 
deer dogs. As the shooter was removing the shotgun from the truck, it discharged and struck the victim in the left foot. 
Never carry a loaded firearm in a vehicle. 


March 10, 1997: The shooter was turkey hunting. When he got out of his truck, he heard a turkey gobble close by. He 
loaded his shotgun and began walking into the woods. He saw what he thought was a gobbler and fired his shotgun, 
striking the victim in the upper body and head with #6 pellets. Several pellets went through the victim’s right eye. You 
must take the time to positively identify your target. 


March 16, 1997: While turkey hunting, a hunting party of three heard a gobbler and sat down and waited; unknown to 
them, the victim was already seated less than 50 yards away. The shooter heard a call and saw movement, raised his 
shotgun, and fired one shot. He then ran to where he had shot and found the victim on the ground. You must take the time 
to positively identify your target to ensure that it is legal game. 


March 22, 1997: Two men were hunting turkeys along a road. They had walked into the woods together. A few minutes 
later the victim saw the shooter and thought the shooter saw him, but as he removed his head net, the shooter saw the 
movement and mistakenly thought he was seeing a turkey. One shot was fired, striking the victim with six pellets on his 
left side. You must take the time to positively identify your target. ® 
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As a sport, hunting follows football, baseball and soccer — even golf and swimming — in number of injuries requiring hospital 
treatment per 100,000 participants (National Safety Council, 1991.) 
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“Southern Largemouth” by Michael Hoffman © 
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Ithough Southern fly-anglers 
never tire of pulling in plump 
sunfish while surrounded by 
the beauty of the great 
outdoors, there may be times when they 
would like to test their light tackle skills 
against a real bruiser. In Florida and 
elsewhere in the South, this generally 
means going after largemouth bass. 

I have watched anglers on the water 
and on video-taped fishing shows using 
bait casting or spinning tackle spooled 
with 20- or 30-pound monofilament. 
When a bass has the misfortune to seize 
their bait or lure, the fish is derricked to 
the surface before it realizes what has 
happened, and cranked in so furiously that 
it skips across the water on its side like a 
flat stone on its way to the boat. 

When I think of fishing, this is not 
what comes to mind. Those who want a 
bigger bang for their sporting buck can 
turn to the one pleasurable, challenging 
and viable alternative: fly-fishing. 

The use of the fly rod and fairly light 
leader-tippets dictates that each fish be 
played carefully, and offers to the fish a 
more-than-sporting chance to regain its 
freedom. Hooking, playing and landing it 
are far more dependent upon the skill of 
the angler than the weight of the tackle 
employed. Successfully landing a big one 
under these conditions is a real test of 
angling ability. 

Bass are not especially difficult to 
catch. Just ask any experienced plastic 
worm angler. If there is a secret to taking 
bass with the fly, it lies in knowing 
something of their habits and preferences, 
and, therefore, the locations they will 
most likely be found in when feeding. 
This knowledge is particularly important 
to the fly-angler, whose efforts are largely 
confined to shallow water. 

It is the good fortune of the fly-angler 
that a large bass, assailed by hunger 


By James S. Nagler 


Landing your 
bug right next to a 
pocket or lily pad 
may result in a 
startling explosion. 
A bass does not 
take a surface bug 
gently. 


pangs, knows perfectly well where to go 
to find easy pickings. It heads for the 
nearest shallow weed or grass beds 
adjacent to the deepest water possible, in 
which abound small bluegills, minnows 
and crawfish. Now the bass becomes most 
vulnerable to the fly-angler. 

Some bass remain in an area such as 
this virtually all the time, as long as they 
feel comfortable. Most of them will fall in 
the 1- to 3-pound range, but some will be 
considerably larger. Bigger bass seem to 
be extremely fond of sitting just inside the 
grass or weed edges waiting to ambush 
unwary prey, where they have ready 
access to deeper protective water. Feeding 
periods may occur at any time of day, and 
may last from a few minutes to an hour or 
more. 

Fly rods for bass-catching are 
generally in the 8-to 9-foot range, for 7- 
or 8-weight lines. Longer rods can 
moderately increase casting distance, but 
you may find that heavier rods can be 
somewhat tiring to cast and may be over- 
gunned for the average bass. Shorter, 
lighter models are pleasant to use, but if 
you tie into a real monster you may wish 
you had used one with more backbone. 
Any compromise between the two 
extremes will work just fine. 

In any case, you will want to use a 


high-quality bug-taper or weight-forward 
floating line to accommodate the larger 
lures needed for bass. A 8-to 10-foot 
leader tapering to a 6-or 8-pound tippet is 
about right. It should be of the proper 
length and weight to turn over whatever 
fly you are using. A moderately priced 
reel, with a smooth drag system spooled 
with backing, rounds out this outfit, and 
except for fly selection, you are ready to 
fish. 

Bass flies are generally larger than 
those you would normally use for trout or 
panfish. Many kinds of sinking flies, bugs 
and poppers are available. 

Among sinking flies, the long, 
slender, pulsating kinds such as the wooly 
bugger, leech, eel worm streamers and 
marabou patterns seem to be most 
effective. These are often tied, weighted 
and are designed to be fished slowly and 
with twitches near the bottom. You can 
experiment with different colors, but 
black, brown and green are the old 
reliable hues. These are probably the fly- 
angler’s answer to plastic worms. 

Also available are sliders and divers 
tied with a clipped deer-hair head and 
long bucktail or artificial-hair wings. 
These satisfy the demand for something 
with a long silhouette and are generally 
employed when seeking huskier bass. 
Some of them are 6 inches or more in 
length. 

One fly which does not quite fit into 
either category is the muddler minnow. 
You should carry it in various sizes and 
colors. It can be fished either as floating 
or a sinking fly. In fact, one of the 
deadliest techniques is to cast it close to 
cover, let it float for a while, give it a few 
twitches, and then pull it under and 
continue retrieving underwater. I have 
good success fishing it just beneath the 
surface so that it leaves a wake when 
retrieved. Sometimes a steady retrieve [> 
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works best. 

When using sunken flies around 
weeds or cover, it is wise to stick with 
those having weed guards. You can find 
flies with monofilament or fine wire hook 
protectors, and some bass bugs are tied 
with a hair beard to make them weedless. 

If there is any indication of surface 
action, I like to use bugs or poppers. They 
are easier to maneuver around emergent 
or floating plants, where larger fish hang 
out. Besides, there is nothing quite like 
seeing your lure suddenly vanish into a 
bucket-sized whirlpool to get the heart 
thumping. Plastic-or cork-bodied poppers 
will get their share of strikes, but [am 
partial to deer-hair bugs. They are lighter 
for their bulk and, therefore, easier to 
cast. Also they have a more lifelike feel, 
and bass tend to hold on to them longer 
than they would a hard-bodied bug. Of 
course, air resistance is always.a factor to 
be considered. The rule is that if a bug is 
difficult to cast at any distance, it is too 
large for the tackle and should be re- 
placed. At times a very big bass may 
strike a surprisingly small bug, or even a 
panfish popper. 

So, look for productive, weedy 


shallows in close proximity to deep water. 
“Deep” is a relative term in Florida, and 
much depends on the character of the 
individual lake or pond. It may mean as 
little as 4 or as much as 20 feet. In any 
case avoid extremely shallow water over 
clear sandy bottoms, at least during mid- 
day. Nighttime may be another matter, 
since the bottom in some of these places 
is pock-marked with literally hundreds of 
crawfish burrows (housing another 
favorite delicacy). 

Anchor within a comfortable casting 
distance of these spots, and cast to the 
edges of the emergent plants. Give 
special attention to points, pockets and 
lily.pads. Landing your bug right next to 
any of these may result in a startling 
explosion. A bass does not take a surface 
bug gently. If mats of floating vegetation 
are present, put on a weedless bug and 
cast right on top of the mats, working the 
bug slowly over any open hole. If you get 
a hit under these circumstances, you may 
have to row over and dig the bass out of 
the salad. 

Some coves and pockets may be 
covered with a thin layer of floating 
duckweed. Don’t pass these up. Big fish 


Janisse Ray 


Fly-angler Lee Avirett casts into the morning waters of Lake Hall, north of Tallahassee. 
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including husky bluegills hang out 
underneath, taking advantage of the shade 
and cover. Cast a bug right on the top, 
retrieving slowly and with frequent 
pauses. Bass will often come up right 
through the duckweed after it. They may 
make two or three passes before they zero 
in and connect. 

Canals can provide especially good 
early morning fishing, particularly where 
there are areas of lily pads or overhang- 
ing brush. Cast your bug under overhang- 
ing branches as close to shore as possible 
and retrieve it with slow pops. You will 
hang up occasionally, so this is a good 
argument for using heavier leaders. If you 
are fishing lily pads, cast a weedless 
popper or bug close to shore and bring it 
back atop the pads, hopping it into 
pockets of open water, or along the edges. 
This also requires a heavy leader. 

Some swear by fishing according to 
the phases of the moon, but I have had 
inconsistent luck doing this. I would 
rather adhere to the advice of the wise old 
angler who said that the best time to fish 
is whenever you can. 

Since largemouth bass are the game 
fish of choice among so many southern 
anglers, pressure on breeding stocks has 
been considerable. The result can be a 
depletion of the fishery, especially where 
larger fish are concerned. Recent studies 
have confirmed what many anglers have 
known for a long time; in heavily fished 
waters there are fish that are caught and 
released repeatedly. The release of larger 
bass may contribute to the quality of 
future fishing. Besides, bigger bass are 
not all that great to eat, and very lifelike 
fiberglass replicas of your catch can be 
purchased if you want a memory to hang 
on the wall. 

So give the fly rod a try, and see if it 
isn’t a gratifying challenge. And good 
fishing! @ 


James S. Nagler of Lake Placid fly- 
fishes in Europe and the United States. 


To order your instant Florida 
fishing or hunting license 24 hours 
a day, call toll-free 1-888-FISH- 
FLORIDA (1-888-347-4356) and 
1-888-HUNT-FLORIDA 
(1-888-486-8356). 


Florida Buck Registry 


Compiled by Thomas J.Wright 


1996-97 Season Largest Typical Racks 


The Florida Buck Registry was established in 1982 with the following goals. One is to provide hunters with a meaningful 
and understandable record of the number and quality of white-tailed deer taken in Florida. The second is to give some long- 
overdue recognition to the Florida hunters who have historically contributed to the wildlife management in this state. A third 
goal is to make people aware of what kind of deer management it takes to produce bucks with trophy antlers. 


How To Get Your Buck Entered 


Contact the GFC’s regional office nearest you and ask to speak to the wildlife reserve coordinator. Please see inside 
the front cover of Florida Wildlife for regional office locations and phone numbers. 


1. The minimum antler score necessary to qualify for the Florida Buck Registry is 100 Boone and Crockett inches 
for typical antlers and 125 Boone and Crockett inches for non-typical antlers. 


2. All deer must be taken in Florida. 
3. All deer must have been taken legally. 
4. Deer taken in any previous season are eligible for entry. 


Number 
Name / Date Bagged Points 
Ricky Richarte (11/15/96) 15 PT 
John Galat (11/96) 10 PT 
Tim Farley (11/21/96) 10 PT 
Lee Sisson (11/96) 11 PT 
B.J. Naramore (12/23/96) 10.PT 
Andy Lawrence (1/4/97) LOPE 55 
Brad Lee (11/15/96) 11 PT 
William C. Thompson (11/24/96) pees a! 


Jonathan M. Kombrinck (1/18/97) 
Dewitt Cason (10/25/96) 
Donald R. Love (12/28/96) 


Location 


Madison County 
Marion County 
Sumter County 
Madison County 
Marion County 
Hamilton County 
Leon County 


Polk County 


Calhoun County 
Hamilton County 
Leon County 


Ty Padgett (10/25/96) a PT Washington County 
Ray Phillips (12/17/96) 10 PT Osceola County 
Larry Parrish, Jr (11/22/96) | 12 PT Bradford Can 
Mike Sewell (12/15/96) 10 PT - Gulf County 
Chuck Bozéman (1/5/97) 9PT Calhoun: County : 
‘Gary Bennett (11/15/96) 8PT | _— Marion County 
Erich Sullivan (10/20/96) _ 12PT j Hamilton County 
Michael R. Long (2/2/97) 12PT | | Gadsden County 
» Michael Scott Morse (1/26/97) 10PT =~ Walton County 
»; Lamar H. Gibson (12/8/96) 8 PT Richloam WMA 
‘9 Donald Swab (11/09/96) 9 PT Putnam County 
Stephen McHeny (1/13/97) ~ 10 PT Okaloosa County 
Ronald Morgan (1/10/97) 9 PT Leon County ‘ 
Brad Cook (12/96) 10 PT Sumter County 
Mark Padgett (11/96) 10 PT Clay County 
Ron Rice (11/11/96) 12 PT Hamilton County 
John Nelson (2/97) 8 PT Washington County 
Ben Lenchner (11/26/96) 8 PT Jackson County 
Lawrence Pippin (1/3/97) 8 PT Jackson County 
Chris Newbold (11/10/96) 8 PT Leon County 
John G. Lee (11/11/96) 10 PT Brevard County 
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Antler 
Score 


1554/8 
145 

142 

1384/s 
137%/s 
137%/s 
136°/s 
134/s 
1334/8 
132'/s 
132 

130°%/s 
1307/s 
1294/8 


 ¥285/8 


1287/s 


A27%/e- 
1256.) | 
1254/6) 


125'/e, 
es) 
124%/e 


124°%/s 


fo) 124 
41123%s 
122°%/s 


121% 9) 


121%/s 
121° 
1214/8 


1204/s 


120°/s 


> 


Gilbert Da is (1/10/97 

Gene Wright (2/2/97) — 
Jeremy Sanderson (11/12/9€ 
George E. Jett, Jr. (11/10/96) — 
Thomas L. Moore, Jr. (12/31/96) 
Nick Ashcroft (1/29/97) 

Bob McDougald (11/1/96) 

Clint Brown (1/97) 

Frank Montalbano (11/27/96) 
Megan O. Warlow (11/9/96) 
Mark Youngblut (9/21/96) 
Claude Edwards, Jr (10/13/96) 
Tom Reid (2/97) . 

Tom Parker (1/10/97) 

Michael D. Jones (11/30/96) 


5 PO 
OPT 
10 PT 
8 PT 


Rick McCaskill (12 
ddy Scroggins 


ick Stork (4/8) 
Bove Sine a f 
John re ) 
' Jay m “(sah7 96 
11/25 


' Joe Mg 
Rona Id rald R 


Shawn Tootle oug*e a if 
Tony D. Chai rs (12/2/96) 
Danny Stanford (10/1/96) 
Donna Laird (2/15/97) | 
James K.Clark (12/14/96) 
Larry Dawson (1996) — 


Steven Wynn (12/22/96 
Terry Sidney (11/24/96) 
Tommy Taylor (1/11/97) 
Brenda Potter (1/17/97) 
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Bay Cou n 
Jackson Court 
Pasco County _ 
Lafayette County 
Gadsden County 
Escambia County 
Levy County 
Gadsden County 
Jefferson County 
Okeechobee County 
Putnam County 
Dupuis WMA 
Washington County 


B ‘Creek WMA 
County = 
Okaloosa County 
Alachua County 
Bradford County | 
Kicco WMA ' 
Hernando County 


_ 


Alachua CG 
Walton Co 
Apalachicola WMA © 
i Count 
n County” 


Allen Hart (12/2/96) Pasco County 


Tim Waring (10/26/96) 10 PT Brevard County 104°/s 
Terry Shelby (12/17/96) SP Escambia County 104°/s 
James Alderman (12/19/96) 8 PT Okeechobee County 104 

Jack Lucas (11/96) 8 PT Clay County 104 

Jerry Brooks (1/18/97) 10 PT Bay County 103°/s 
Edward H. Rae (1/1/97) 9 PT Gilchrist County 103°/s 
J. C. Moran, Jr.(1/4/97) Ce a Hillsborough County 103%/s 
Bob Laing (2/6/97) OR Gadsden County 103 

Dennis Floyd (1/18/97) 8 PT Orange County 102%/s 
Gerald Waters (11/20/96) OPT Alachua County 102'/s 
Steve Sensakovic (12/15/96) 8 PT Osceola County 102'/s 
Tim Lindsey (11/16/96) 8 PT Pasco County 101%/s 
Arthur Hendren (10/12/96) 9 PT Tosohatchee WMA 101%/s 
James Manning (11/96) so al cal fl Baker County 1007/s 
Cindy Sneed William (11/96) oP Apalachicola WMA 100'/s 


1996-97 Season Largest Nontypical Racks 


Number Antler 
Name Points Location Score 
Robert Stevens (12/24/96) (eel Ea Gadsden County 159 '/s 
Wayne A. Nichols (12/28/96) 8 PT Desoto County 158 3/s 
Marty D. Justice (12/16/96) 24 PT Escambia County 149 %/s 
Cedrick Brooks, Jr. (11/96) 1SPE Marion County 148 
James Jarmon (1/97) Lilt eal & Jackson County 145 °/s 


asoy pal Aq sojoyud 62-22 sebe 


If hunters let yearling bucks live one more year, the quality of antlers that people see would improve greatly. 
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Compiled by Janisse Ray 


Bid on Trip to Save Trafford 


Win a hunting-and-fishing trip of a lifetime and help 
save an endangered lake in the process. 

The Lake Trafford Task Force with the assistance of 
the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. has organized a 
silent auction to raise money for restoration of Lake 
Trafford, 30 miles northeast of Naples in Collier County. 
The prize trip includes a spring Osceola turkey and hog 
hunt on Lake Trafford Ranch, a largemouth bass fishing 
trip guided by Ski Olesky and an airboat tour of the lake. 
The prize includes food, lodging and licenses. The winner 
will spend 2'/2 days at Lake Trafford Ranch on the western 
shore of the Everglades. The ranch is part of the Big 
Cypress wilderness system and opportunities for viewing 
wildlife are excellent. 


Bids will be accepted until midnight January 15, 1998. 


For more information contact Lt. Jim Huffstodt at 
(561) 625-5122. 


Women Learn Outdoor Skills 


A workshop designed to introduce women to outdoor 
sports like hunting, fishing, hiking and camping will take 
place March 6-8 at the Everglades Youth Camp in West 
Palm Beach. 

A typical “Becoming an Outdoors Woman” weekend 
includes hands-on instruction in hunting, fly-fishing, pan- 
fishing, canoeing, birdwatching, shooting, archery, outdoor 
survival and boating. 

Interested women can obtain registration forms by 
calling the GFC Everglades Regional Office at (561) 640- 
6100. The $100 registration fee covers instructions, 
materials, equipment, meals and lodging. 


Hedgepeth Reappointed 


Miami dentist Quinton L. Hedgepeth has been ap- 
pointed to another five-year term as a commissioner of the 
GFE. 


Spoonbill Prints Delayed 
Florida Wildlife regrets that the 1997 cover award 
roseate spoonbill prints by award-winning artist Dee 


Smith were delayed at the printer. We apologize for any 
inconvenience the delay may have caused. 
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THE GREAT TEXAS 
COASTAL BIRDING 
TRAIL 


Blazing a Birding Trail 


Plans are underway for creation of the Great Florida 
Birding Trail, a highway trail that unifies birding sites 
along the entire Florida coastline, with inland loops. The 
trail, modeled after a successful Texas program, dovetails 
with the state’s interest in developing and supporting 
nature-based recreation and tourism. Each site will be 
marked with a universally recognizable sign, and habitat 
around some sites will be enhanced to increase attractive- 
ness to both birds and birders. 

Biologist Nancy Jordan, who previously worked at Tall 
Timbers Research Station, has been hired to head the GFC 
project. She has spent a week in Texas studying their 
birding trail. 

The trail will be divided into sections, targeting 
specific regions, that might be covered in a weekend or a 
day. Plans include a map and interpretive brochure for each 
section. 


Teachers are Wild by Nature 


Educators are invited to attend Project Wild’s Weekend 
Workshop February 20-22 at the Everglades Youth Camp in 
West Palm Beach. Teachers, youth leaders and environ- 
mental educators learn hands-on, wildlife-related activities 
that instill in children an awareness of our natural environ- 
ment. Workshops begin at 8 a.m. on Friday and end at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. A $70 registration fee covers meals and 
lodging (bunkhouses with separate bathhouses). Inservice 
credit is available. 

For more information or to register, call Diane Bentrup 
at (850) 488-4679. 


© © N-S -E:R. VA 12 ):0O-7N UP. DA 


Error Found in Handbook 


Page 9 of the 1997-98 Florida Hunting Handbook 
contains a typographical error concerning the price of a 
lifetime Sportsman’s License. 

The handbook erroneously lists the price of a lifetime 
license for persons 13-63 as $101.50. The correct price of 
this license is $1,001.50. 

The GFC regrets this error and any inconvenience it 
may cause to license buyers, tax collectors and subagents. 


Point and Shoot Contest 


Amateur and professional photographers are invited 
to enter Orange County’s first annual park photo contest. 
Photos should be of wildlife or landscape in Moss Park or 
Split Oak Mitigation Park. Prizes are given in each cat- 
egory. 

Registration is at Moss Park in Orlando between 9 
and || a.m. on February 21 for amateurs (including 
children) and February 28 for professionals. 

For more information, contact Moss Park at 
(407) 273-2327. 


Refuge Incorporates Hunting 


Ten Thousand Islands National Wildlife Refuge near 
Naples has been opened to duck and coot hunting, an- 
nounced the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Over 500 
refuges make up the 92-million-acre refuge system, the 
world’s largest and most diverse network of lands dedi- 
cated to wildlife. For more information on refuges, call I- 
800-344-WILD, or visit the homepage www.fws.gov and 
click on National Wildlife Refuge System. 


For Lovers of Winged Things 


Almost 500 certificates have been awarded so far in 
Wings Over Florida, the GFC’s program to honor and 
encourage birdwatchers. There are four levels of recogni- 
tion: Chickadee (50-149 birds), Frigate Bird (150-249), 
Painted Bunting (250-349) and Caracara (over 350.) 

If you enjoy birdwatching, this program is for you. 

For an application, a bird checklist or more informa- 
tion, write Alex Kropp, Bureau of Wildlife Diversity 
Conservation, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, 620 S. Meridian, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600, 
or call (850) 414-7929. 


Write About Nature 


The Wildbranch Workshop in Outdoor, Natural History 
and Environmental Writing will be held June 21-27, 1998 
at Sterling College in Vermont. The week-long workshop 
offers classes, discussions and readings in the craft of fine 
writing. For information, write Wildbranch, Sterling 
College, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827, or call 1-800- 
648-3591. 


949 


A Gift of Life 


Fourteen search-and-rescue vessels have been given to 
the GFC since 1993 by the Florida Inland Navigation 
District (FIND), which assists city, county and state 
agencies along the Atlantic Intercoastal Waterway with 
boating safety projects. The boats were rigged with state- 
of-the-art equipment and placed in the St. Johns, Lake 
Okeechobee and St. Lucie River areas. 

The district encompasses 11 coastal counties from 
Jacksonville to Miami, an area with over 6 million resi- 
dents in addition to visitors. The area is used by 270,000 
registered vessels, with an additional 125,000 visiting 
boats. 

FIND, the recipient of national recognition for public 
service, has sponsored several cooperative boating safety 
programs that have overwhelmingly aided marine law 
enforcement agencies in their capabilities. FIND’s finan- 
cial assistance to GFC exceeds $674,000 and currently 
another $46,000 has been approved for 14 somak units and 
night-vision goggles. 

“Their dedication to safe boating and emergency 
rescue has been instrumental in providing a safe environ- 
ment for the boating public, said Col. Robert Edwards, 
Director of GFC Law Enforcement.” @ 
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The painting Live Oak — Deer, now a signed and numbered print with an image size of 19 '/2" X 24" began as a 
commission piece. Wildlife artist Charles Rowe painted property being acquired by the State of Florida that is now 
part of the Richloam State Forest. The painting is a combination of egg tempera and oil paint on panel, repro- 
duced as a signed and numbered limited edition of 275 prints. 


Special Wildlife Foundation of Florida Offer 
Charles Rowe Print 


You are invited to share in the beauty and grandeur of Florida’s wildlife as captured by artist Charles Rowe. 
The Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. is offering you a special opportunity to purchase the limited edition print 
Live Oak — Deer. Each signed and numbered print is on neutral pH paper, printed with colorfast inks, and will be 
shrink-wrapped and shipped flat direct to you from the artist’s studio. 


Proceeds will be deposited with the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not-for-profit foundation. One-half 
of the print cost will help defray the Florida Wildlife Magazines’s manuscript, art and photography expenses. The 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. will send you a federal income tax gift statement for the value of your dona- 
tion: one-half the cost of each print. For additional prints please see pages 14-15 of the November-December 
1997 issue of Florida Wildlife. 


To order a print, please send a check or money order to Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., Charles Rowe 


Prints, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Cost of print $120 + $7 shipping and handling. 
Florida residents must add $8.40 sales tax. Please include phone number for UPS delivery. 
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Inde 


Art and Photo Contests 
Sep\Oct 97,p. 17-19 
Nov\Dec 97, p. 16-24 
Mar\Apr 97, p. 32 


Birds 

Project Bunting Watch 

They’re Back — Viewing Whoopers 
Welcome Back Songbirds 
Whooping Cranes in Florida 
Wings Over Florida Award 


Mar\Apr 97, p. 10-12 
Jan\Feb 97, p.5 
Jan\Feb 97, p. 20-21 
Jan\Feb 97, p. 2-4 
Mar\Apr 97, p. 30-31 


Cooking 
Delicious Fish Recipes 
Dutch Oven Basics 


Mar\Apr 97, p. 21 
Jul\Aug 97, p.14-15 


Covers 

50th Anniversary by Perkerson 
Bass Fishing by Clay 
Chassahowitzka Refuge by Rowe 
K-9 Recruit by Greer 

Marsh Rabbit by Yoshida 
Roseate Spoonbills by Smith 


Jan\Feb 97, Cover 
Mar\Apr 97, Cover 
May\Jun 97, Cover 
Jul\Aug 97, Cover 
Nov\Dec 97, Cover 
Sep\Oct 97, Cover 


Delicate Balance 

American Crocodile 

Anastasia Island Beach Mouse 
Bluenose Shiner 

Eastern Chipmunk 

Key Deer 


Mar\Apr 97, p. 5 
Jan\Feb 97, p. 15 
Jul\Aug 97, p. 9 
Nov\Dec 97, p. 9 
May\Jun 97, p. 7 


Ecotourism 

Tourism, Markets & Wildlife Sep\Oct 97, p. 12-15 
FW 50th Anniversary 

50th Anniversary Cover Art 
Preaching the Gospel 

Prints to Benefit Florida Wildlife 
What's Left Is a Wild Heart 


Jan\Feb 97, Cover 
May\Jun 97, p. 16-21 
Nov\Dec 97, p. 14-15 

Jul\Aug 97, p. 2-5 


Fishing 

Cats For the Taking 

Celebrate the Big Catch Program 
Fly-Fishing for Panfish 

Free Fishing Weekend in Florida 
Ladies Bait Your Own Hooks 

New Tilapia Fishery in Tampa Pond 
Peacock Bass 


Mar\Apr 97, p. 2-4 
Sep\Oct 97, p. 20-21 
Sep\Oct 97, p. 22-24 

May\Jun 97,p. 15 
Jul\Aug 97, p. 10-12 
Jul\Aug 97, p. 26-27 

Nov\Dec 97, p. 10-11 
Secrets of a Shiner Catcher Pro Jan\Feb 97, p. 12-15 
The Sleeper Awakens Mar\Apr 97, p.20 
Bass Fishery for Palm Beach Anglers..May\Jun 97, p. 12-14 
Striped & Sunshine Bass Mar\Apr 97, p. 14-15 
A Well-Traveled Fish Mar\Apr 97, p. 27-29 


History 

Hontoon Island — Loaded with Mystery.. Jan\Feb 97, p. 8-10 
Indian Art of Ancient Florida Jan\Feb 97, p. 11 
Marjorie Stoneman Douglas May\Jun 97, p. 2-6 


This index covers Volume 51, January through December 1997, of Florida Wildlife. 
Back issues are available at $3.50 each. Call (850) 488 - 5563. 


Humor 

A Funny Thing Happened at Work Jan\Feb 97, p. 22-23 
Hunting 

1997-1998 Florida Hunting Seasons 
Annual Florida Buck Registry 

Duck Hunting Magic on WMAs 
Everglades Trophy Bucks 

Florida Gets HIP for Bird Hunters 
Florida Snipe Hunting 

Is Your Turkey a Trophy 

Making Bows & Arrows 

Memories of Bobwhites & Brittanys 
Opportunity Knocks 

Quantifying the Quail Quandary 


Sep\Oct 97, p. 2 
Jan\Feb 97,p. 29-3 
6 
6 


5 
29-31 
Nov\Dec 97, p. 6-8 
Sep\Oct 97, p. 6-8 
Jul\Aug 97, p. 33 
-23 
9 
5 
7 
1 
1 


Mar\Apr 97, p. 22-2 
Mar\Apr 97, p. 18-1 
Jan\Feb 97, p. 24-2 
Jan\Feb 97, p. 6- 
Sep\Oct 97, p. 9-1 
May\Jun 97, p. 30-3 


Index 

1996 Annual Subject Index Jan\Feb 97, p. 33 
Law Enforcement 

Can't Hide from these Wildlife Officers 
The Looting of Florida’s Past 

My First BUI Arrest 

A Risky Venture 

Waging the War for Boating Safety 


Jul\Aug 97, p. 
Nov\Dec 97, p. 
Sep\Oct 97, p. 26- 
Jul\Aug 97, p. 28- 
Jul\Aug 97, p. 


Licenses 
Hunting & Fishing Licenses Streamlined... Mar\Apr 97, p.13 
Licenses Available Over Phone Lines Jul\Aug 97, p. 23 


Locales 

CARL Program May\Jun 97, p. 20-2 
Chinsegut Wildlife Area Jul\Aug 97, p. 20-2 
High Water Takes Toll of Everglades .. May\Jun 97,p. 26- a 
Hontoon Island - Loaded with Mystery ... Jan\Feb 97, p.8-10 
Andrews WMA May\Jun 97, p. 22-25 
Legacy of Wonderful Words May\Jun 97, p. 2-6 
Merritt Island Wildlife Refuge Jan\Feb 97, p. 16-19 
Our Endangered Springs Sep\Aug 97, p. 2-5 
Photo Essay: Seeing Florida May\Jun 97, p. 8-11 
Paynes Prairie Preserve Jul\Aug 97, p. 30-31 


Wildlife 

Apalachicola Black Bears Jul\Aug 97, p. 16-19 
Can Panthers Return to North Florida . Mar\Apr 97, p. 24-26 
Healing Wildlife on Sanibel Nov\Dec 97, p. 12-13 
Wildlife Crossings Protect FL Panthers .... Mar\Apr 97, p.6-9 
Teaming With Wildlife Jan\Feb 97, p. 26-27 
Watchable Wildlife Sep\Oct 97, p.28-29 
Watchable Wildlife Conference May/June 97, p. 32 


Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission 
Home Page on the Internet 
www-:state.fl.us/gfc/ 
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